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Abstract 



Ihe need to find which social contexts elicit chil- 
dren's fullest language repertoire generated this study 
of the effects of three social distance variattLesa 
race and sex (of adult) and socioeconoadc status^ SES 
(of subject) on subjects' language production as nea- 
sured by« (a) nean length of coissunication unit» (b) 
vocabulary diversity^ and (c) use of BlacX English, 
Ihe Semantic Differential Scale of Social Distance 
(SDSD)f developed ly the investigator* was administered 
to W black sixth grade wales in two SES groups* Later, 
subjectst rnndomly assigned to adults varying In race 
and seXf conversed on the topic of television* SDSD 
data were entered on a correlation aatrix; * three- 
way interaction iLtesign accoooodated the three social 
distance variables. SDSD attitude scores correlated 
with Bean length of cotraunication unit and use of Black 
English. Only one wain effect of race on the use of 
Black English was statistically significant in favor 



of subjects conversing wiUi black adults • No other 
main effects or any interaction effects were signif- 
icant* The investigator posited tbat mean length of 
coimmini cation unit and vocabulary diversity weire 
governed by the subjects* underlying linguistic rules* 
whereaSf the use of Black English was governed by under-* 
lying social rules which signaled solidaril^ with black 
adults* 
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When the social distance is as great as in the 
case of a white # middle class experimenter questioning 
a lower class black child* the imbalanced social con- 
text may render the child speechless* It is therefore 
imperative to structxire a wide variety of social con-- 
texts in which the child can express her/his fizllest 
verbal repertoire • To provide environments fostering 
children's maximal fluency, educational planners must 
review findings of ethnographic and sociolinguistic 
researchers on the effects of social context variables 
on language (Bemsteint 1972 j Gumperz and Herasimchuk, 
1973; John, 1963i Labov, 1968). 

Background and Hypotheses 

To provide a framework for analyzing language in 
its social context, Hymes (1971) extended the socio- 
linguistic view of communicative competence to en- 
compass sociiWiultural competence ( the acquisition of 
social rules) as well as linguistic competence ( the 
acquisition of syntactic rules). Several language 
researchers working within this broadened perspective 
have manipulated a number of social context variables 
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if 

( e.g. 9 race* sex, age, of participants) in order to 
study their effects on speakers' language production. 

Ervin-Tripp (196^) as one condition in an exper- 
iment structured an abnoroal socieG. context with two 
Japanese women, restricted to the use of English while 
discussing •'Japanese* topics* In this interaction, 
English for the bilingual subjects was most difficult; 
it was slow, disruptive, and brief. Labov (1969) 
arranged an interaction between two black males, a man 
and a child. Although both participants, indigenous 
to the community, knew one another well, the child's 
speech was restrained, limited, and simple. In a 
second verbal interaction, Labov reduced the social 
distance between the man ai^d -the boy by creating a 
party atmosphere, bringing along the child's best 
friend, and introducing taboo words and topics. 
Effects on the subject's speech were dramatic; he 
spoke more fluently, used a wider vocabulary, and 
handled abstract concepts with ease* Houston (1969) 
identified two social contexts which elicited distinct 
registers. In formal recording sessions, children used 
the School Register # characterized by short utterances, 
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slow speech, and limited contents By contrast, when 
Houston arranged an informal setting for a group of 
black children, the subjects used the Non-school Register 
marked by naturalness of expression, fluency, £uid imag- 
inative verbal play and story- telling. Qumperz and 
Hernandez-Chavez (1972) analyzed the natural conversa- 
tion and language-switching of Spanish-English bi- 
lingual adults # Spanish was used to refer to personal 
feelings, Me-^^ican-American experiences, Chicano friends, 
and matters of confidentiality. English was used to 
discuss impersonal, on-the-job topics. Bernstein (1972) 
contrasted working class with middle class sociauLizing 
agencies (the family, the peer group, the school, and 
the work group) as social contexts which generated and 
controlled their members* language code. Bernstein 
found that working class groups -preferred the restricted 
code with its rigid syntax, limited vocabulary, and 
heavy reliaince on extraverbal communication^ Middle 
class speakers instead promoted the use of the elab- 
orated code, msurked by wide-ranging flexibility in the 
selection of syntactic and lexical alternatives. 

The findings of the cited studies suggest that the 
attitudes of one speaker toward characteristics 



bearing social meaning (e»g#9 agSf race, sex) of 
another speaker determine the degree of social distance 
between pairticipants which, in turn, influences their 
verbal production. Because social distance is intrinsic 
to every verbal exchange, social distsoice attitude studies 
have implications for language-in-context research* 

Bogardus (1933) originated a social distauice scale 
designed to measure racial attitudes. The respondent 
marked a continuum ranging from intimate, at one end, 
to hostile, at the other end, in reference to a variety 
of relationships between himself and others (e«g«, a 
friend, a neighbor, a spouse). The Bogardus Scale 
and modifications of it have been used to measure the 
social distance attitudes of (in-group) subjects toward 
the race, socioeconomic status, and other characteris- 
tics bearing social meaning of (out-group) stimuli 
(Triandis and Triandis, 1962j Webster, I96O1 Westie 
and Howard, 195^) • 

Studies on social distance attitudes and studies 
on language in social context have been viewed as 
disparate areas of study# The present investigator 

combined perspectives from the two areas to provide a 



broadened theoretical base for experimentally testing^ 
the relationship between children's social distance 
attitudes and their effects on language production* 

The main purpose of the study wgis to test the 
major hypothesis that language production is a function 
of social distance. The hypothesis was tested in two 
parts. Pirst, the investigator predicted in Hypothe- 
sis 1, that responses on a social distance scale and 
language measures would be significantly correlated. 
That is, the more positive (closer) the social distance 
scores as measured by The Semantic Differential Scale of 
Social Distance (SDSD), the higher the language produc- 
tion as measured byi (a) mean length of communication 
unit (MLCU), (b) vocabtilary diversity (TTR), and (c) 
use of Black English (BE). In the second part of the 
study, the investigator explored the effects of three 
social distance variablesi (a) RACE of adult, (b) SEX 
of adult, and (c) socioeconomic status (SES) of the sub- 
ject on each language measure. Hypothesis 2 predicted 
that frfiLCU would be significantly higher for subjects 
conversing with black adults than for subjects con- 
versing with white adults and that MLCU would be sig- 
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nificantly higher for subjects conversing with men -than 
for subjects conversing with women. Hypothesis 3 
predicted that TTR would be significantly higher for 
subjects conversing with black adults than for subjects 
conversing with white adults and that TTR would be sig- 
nificantly higher for subjects conversing with men than 
for subjects conversing with women. Hypothesis 4 pre- 
dicted that BE would he significantly higher for subjects 
conversing with black adults than for subjects con- 
versing with white adiats and that BE would be signif- 
icantly higher for subjects conversing with men than for 
subjects conversing with women. Hypothesis 5 predicted 
that mean length of communication unit and vocabulary 
diversity would be significantly higher for Mid SES than 
for Low SES subjects and that BE woiild be significantly 
higher for Low SES than for Mid SES subjects. 

Procedure 

The subjects were ^^8 sixth grade black males in 
three Berkeley, California intermediate public schools 
and in two SES groups, Mid and Low. The SDSD, developed 
by the investigator to measure attitudes toward race 
and sex, consisted of four stimuli (portraits made of 
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felt) and four 5-point scales. The stimuli werex (1) 
portrait of a black female, (2) portrait of a white 
female, (3) portrait of a white male, and (4) portrait 
of a blaclc male. The scales werex FOUL...COOL1 UGLY.*. 
BEAUTIFUL; NASTY. . .FRJENDLYi UNFAIR. . .FAIR. A black 
male adult administered the SDSD to all subjects. No 
less than two weeks after they responded to the SDSD, 
subjects were randomly assigned to one of four treatment 
groups I, as follows: Treatment Ix Black male adult; 
Treatment 2: Black female adult? Treatment 3* White 
male adult; and Treatment 4x White female adult. Each 
treatment group therefore, had 12 subjects (6 Mid and 
6 SES) assigned to it. Each treatment group acted as a 
control for the other three treatment groups. Each 
interaction consisted of one twenty-minute audiotaped 
conversation between one adult and one subject on the 
topic of television. The adult introduced himself/ 
herself as a teacher and followed the guide questions 
provided by the investigator . Some questions were: 

1. Which television programs stick in your mind? 

2. Tell me about the last program (episode) you saw. 

3. I haven't seen that program, can you tell me 
about it? 
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k. What happened next? Tell me some more. 

Given the relatively controlled setting necessitated by 
the experimentf the television topic had several ad- 
vantages. It was neutral I every boy watched tele- 
vision prograuDS and could recsG-1 a niimber of detailsi 
the topic elicited spontaneous conversation and story- 
tellingf and it was a tcpic children were willing to 
shEure with adults. 

Transcripts were divided into communication units, 
then the mean length of communication unit per subject 
was recorded. Vocabulary diversity as measured by the 
type-token ratio was calculated for a ^00-word sample 
from each transcript. Using a list of morphological 
and syntactical forms prepared by Ruddell (197^) Black 
English forms were identified and tallied for 100 
communication units in each transcript. A ratio of 
BE forms per communication unit was then calculated by 
dividing the total number of BE forms by 100. 

A three-way interaction design was selected to 
accocdmodate the three independent variable si ( a) RACE 
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of adult, (t>) SEX of adult, and (c) SES of subject. 
Analysis of the data consisted of a correlation matrix 
to test the first hypothesis and the use of univariate 
ANOVA for the remaining hypotheses, each tested beyond 
the .01 level of significance. 

Results 

Because the four SDSD scales were highly inter- 
correlated, they were combined into one composite scale 
measure. Since SDSD scores, as shown on Table 1, 
correlated at significant levels with two out of three 
language measures. Hypothesis 1 was accepted. That is, 
the more positive (closer) the SDSD responses, the longer 
the MLCU and the greater trie use of BE. Conversely, the 
more negative (far apart) the SDSD responses, the shorter 
the MLCU and the lower the use of BE. 
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Por KypottMtii 2f on KlCiit tmXymiB of variane* 
data aii««r«4 that th«r* wtra no mUa «ff«et« «f titliari 
(«> XAOI of a4uXt or M SEX of a^t on aubjoeta' MXjCO* 
Mo iittoraetion tff«et« oectirred* Kjfpottioaia t w«a, tihoro* 
fort rt|«ct«d. for HypotlMaia 3* on ifOoaMary divtr* 
aity* tlia Its «aa tlallap aoroaa all troatMAt groi^a 
whmin^ no mmin of foot* of aithort (a) lUai of adult 
or (b> SXX of adult on aubjoota* voeabialary divtraity* 
tiiora «f«ri no inttraetlofi offoeta* Itypotlioala 1 waa* 
thoroforo* jralaetad* 

Aa mffk on faUo 2» for Mypotnaaia 4« thoro waa 
a aifiafleaiit (boyood tiM •Ol lovall aalA off tat 9g 
iACt of adult OA attbjaeta* uat af Blaalt tncliali. 
^bjacrta talUiv wltii blaek adulta uaad aera than 
titiea aa must M foraa fl^) aa did asibjoota talklm 
witb nfedLta adtata (TKK tuara «aa no aala affoet of 
Six af adttlt nor. utra tiuirt mg^ iatarafttion affaata* 
KoMivtrt tiMi daeidid aaia affaet of MMiGM af adal« on 
tlMi ttaa af m dttantiaad aeetjptanea of HypatlMala 
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For HyjK)th*ttl8 5t th«r« w«r« no misniticunt 
differences betwen Mid and Low S2S group* on any 
of the throo lai^uago Bcasurea. Uteroforo* Uypotheois 
5 «»s jrojtetod* 



fo liolp YinwIiM htm tho lli^uistlo and aoeial 
nil* ayatm of tiio subjoeta war* proeaaatd* ^ 
iitvaatisator rafara to a thamtioal aodal alia daai«iMid. 
Aceordine to tlila fraMwork, tha eliild*a aoeial diatanca 
atUtiidaa ««ra fmad durii^ Hia affaetlva daval^aaat 
which la ra^rtaantad by tha *affactiva aohlMsara* 
diABhaioQ of tht aedal. Aa tha child ac^nlrad aoeio« 
Cttltttral coapattfiea, ha ihtaraalitad a eootininai of 
fiai»ti«a*i»oaiUifa l^aUnc* toward tha aoeial diatanca 
attrihtttaa of othara* Ivary i>o«ition of tha nacatlva* 
2N»aitiva eeAtimnai «*aa iralldatad through hia axyarlaaeaa 
ifi tha real world* 
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Within the eonttxt of the *undfrlying coanunieative 
conpetence** component of the Bodelt the investigator 
further poaite^i that aubjccta have acquired two 
syeteaa of underlying linguistic rules* one for 
standard English and one far Black Engliah (bidialeetal) 
and two underlying systeas of soeial rules* one for 
white and one for Maclt culture (bi 'Cultural)* Subjects 
therefore readily controlled two dial«eta and two 
aocioeultural doaains and luiew the co-occurrence rules 
of which dialect was appropriate to which situation* 

While it was not an integral part of the study 
design • the researcher aslted each adult to adainister 
the SOSO to each subjeist* iaaediately after the audio- 
taped session ended* the child was instructed to fill 
out an SOSO response sheet after the adult left the rooa* 
the scales were the saae as thoss on the SOSt> adolnis- 
tered earlier but instead of a fslt portrait stiaulus* 
th« stiaultts was **1lie Person 1 talJced with" (the adult}* 
SiDSO responses were uniformly within the positive ra^ge 
showii^ that titm subjects in the study did not feel a 
great sodLal distance betwen theaselves and the adol'&s* 
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mis finding offered one interpretation for the results 
of no significant differences between groups on MLCU 
and on TTO. It further suggested that the child's 
underlying limguistlc rule systen governed his MLCU 
and TTR measures* But for the findings on the use of 
Black English* the investigator concluded that the 
child's underlying social nile systea governed 
dialect switching which was clearly not a random 
occurrence. This interpretation was further supported 
by the fact that Black English served no conversational 
function in talking about television programs* On the 
contrary* inasmuch as black adults used standard English 
with the subjects and subjects selected programs whose 
characters used standard English the topic and the 
language used in the interaction actually demanded the 
use of standard English* Consequently* the greater use 
of Black English by subjects interacting with black 
adults indicated one way for the child to signify his 
ftelings of solidarity with black adults in the 
experimental setting* 

Hie finding of no significant differences between 
Hid and Low S]ES subjects on any language measure was 
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not surprising in view of the unavailability of 
subjects for th6 study who were within the upper 
range of the Kid SES category* 

The Berkeley schools have been desegregated since 
1968 and have therefore been social contexts in which 
bidialectal-bicultural speakers developed. When 
subjects used Black English, it did not depress 
their KLCM or TTR aeasures. IhBW findings suggested 
that an integrated environment provided a setting for 
the naturalistic acquisition of language without the 
necessity of iaposing sttiltifying language intervention 
programs upon tshildren* 

Social instance networks need to be structured 
to encourage a variety of verbal interactions among 
children* It should be more possible for teachers* 
not constrained by experimental controls » to create 
different social contexts within classrooms. Such 
dassroom^tested networks might reveal wttich social 
contexts are most effective for which tcipes of 
leamihg. 
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While no claims are made for the typicality of 
the subjects f the adults » the social contextst or the 
findings of the study f the researcher generated new 
raw language data and contributed to the study of 
language in social context* Results of the study 
yielded information about the underlying communis . 
cative competence of the subjects* 
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IDSD PORTRAIT STIMULI 
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SDSD RESPONSE SHEET 



NUMBER 




B. 




COOL □ □ □ □ . □ FOUL 



UGLY □ □ □ □ □ BEAUTIFUL 



•) FRIENDLY Q Q □ □ □ NASTY 




UNFAIR □ □ □ □ □ FAIR 
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LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL CONTEXT INTERACTION MODEL 



SOCIAL CONTEH 



Social Situation 

Setting 
Tine 

Role relationship 

Participants 

Socioeconomic status 

Race 

Sex 

Age 

Role 

Occupational status 
Ethnic identity 

Interaction 

Function of discourse 
Message form: 

Explicit/Implicit 
Content 
Topic 
Task 

Ends: intention 
and outcome 



UNDERLYING COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE 



Interpret semantic, denotative, 
connotative, and extraverbal mean- 
ings J 

Verify cultural norms of interaction 
and interpretatioj 

Evaluate cultural norms of inter- 
action and interpretation 
t 

Activate linguistic rules, 
\ 

Activate social rules 
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AFFECTIVE HOBILIZERS AND COGNITIVE 




STRATEGIES 






'What is > 






potential 




(tacit) , 


'what is ' 


[ability for) 


Knowledge 1 


[feasible i 


Use 




'What is ' 






^appropriate^ 





PERFORMANCE 



What is done 

Encoding: 
speaking, 
speech act, 
speech event 

Decoding: 
listening 
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